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7,900,000 


—And Growing! 


W HAT success has been achieved 
in the campaign to increase 
this nation’s share owner popula- 
tion? 

The answer is that progress has 
been steady and impressive. 

At the close of 1954—-the New 
York Stock Exchange estimates on 
the basis of the best data which 
have been made available recently 

7.500.000 individuals owned 
stock in publicly-held corporations. 

15° Increase 

That estimate represents an in- 
crease of 1.010.000 share owners. 
or more than 15 per cent, in the 
course of the past three years. The 
now-famous report by The Brook- 
ings Institution on “Share Owner- 
ship in the United States” put the 
number of stockholders in publicly- 
held corporations at 6,490,000 as 
of the close of L951. 

Since the total population of the 
United States has grown appreci- 
ably in the past three years. how 
has the ratio of share owner popu- 
lation to total population held up? 

Based on U. S. Department of 
Commerce figures of 154.300.000 
population in L951 and of 162.- 
120.000 last year the incidence of 
stockholders to total population has 
improved from about 1-in-21 to 
about 1-in-20. : 

Until the Brook- 


authoritative 








ings study was made for the Stock 


Exchange. most share owner pop- 
ulation estimates had erred on the 
high side. A reason for this was the 
natural assumption that any known 
gain in new share owners. such as 
reported by major corporations. 
represented a net increase. 

However, investors can—and do 

liquidate their holdings at will. 

Liquidation may boost the share 
owner population if the buyers 
held no stock previously. However, 
the liquidation of a block of stock 
will lower the total number of 
stockholders if the shares are 
bought by those who already hold 
stock. 

Similarly, the death of a stock- 
holder can either raise or lower 
the share owner population. de- 
pending upon whether the shares 
xo to beneficiaries who already 
own stocks or to those who do not. 

Besides the 7.500.000 individuals 
who now own stock in publicly- 
held corporations. the Stock FEx- 
change estimates that an additional 
2.000.000 individuals in this coun- 
try own shares of privately-owned 
corporations mostly enterprises 
with relatively few stockholders. 
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PROXY CONTESTS 
AND THE SEC 


By Ratpo H. DEMMLER 
Chairman, Securities and Exchange Commission 


PP HE active season for stockhold- 
l ers’ meetings is with us again. 

Federal law forbids soliciting 
proxies for meetings of stockhold- 
ers of listed companies, registered 
public utility holding companies 
and their subsidiaries, or registered 
investment companies in contra- 
vention of SEC rules. 

Proxy soliciting material must 
contain information designed to 
enable the stockholder to act in- 
telligently. 


28 Contests 


While most proxy solicitations 
are routine and involve no con- 
test, in 1954 there were some 28 
proxy contests involving elections 
of directors to which the SEC 
proxy rules applied. 

This discussion — which repre- 
sents my own personal observa- 
tions as to the administration of the 
rules. and does not necessarily re- 
flect the official views of the SEC or 
any other member of the Commis- 
sion or its staff—is designed to 
provide information as to how the 
proxy rules are administered. 

The Commission does not have a 
series of rules applicable especially 
to proxy contests. but its rules do 
require in effect that soliciting ma- 
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must neither contain mis- 
leading statements nor half-truths. 
This applies to proxy contests. 

In the case of a campaign for 
political office, freedom of expres- 
sion is traditional. Similarly, in 
contests for control of corporate 
office a wide area of debate and 
argument should be left for the 
contestants. Accordingly. the Com- 
mission’s proxy rules, which are 
designed to assure that basic facts 
are disclosed. leave a wide area for 
fair comment by the contestants. 


terial 


Difficult Problem 


The Commission is mindful of 
the Constitutional guarantees of 
freedom of speech and of the press. 
But abuses of these traditional 
freedoms can become an unfair 
device for accomplishing indirect- 
ly what the proxy rules prohibit 
if done directly. Admittedly. the 
drawing of precise lines on this 
subject is difficult. 

The basic question is: What kind 
of activity is a “solicitation” sub- 
ject to the Commission's proxy 
rules? Through judicial decisions 
it appears that the Commission’s 
authority extends to any writings, 
whether or not they specifically 
solicit a proxy, which “are part 








of a continuous plan ending in 
solicitation and which prepare the 
way for its success.” 

In announcing a proxy contest, 
the contestants usually issue state- 
ments designed to promote a suc- 
cessful result in the impending 
proxy solicitation. The Commission 
takes the position that publication 
of preliminary letters. advertise- 
ments and prepared announce- 
ments are steps in a solicitation. 

The proxy rules do not prohibit 
distribution of soliciting material. 
They require that such material 
conform to the rules—principally 
the rule against misrepresentation 
and half-truths—and that it be 
filed prior to publication. 

Since the press becomes inter- 
ested in contests for control of a 
large corporation, such views are 
solicited in press conferences and 
on radio and television news pro- 
grams. The Commission does not 
question the propriety of contest- 
ants answering “unplanted”  in- 
quiries and recognizes that it 
would be impractical to require 
that answers be first filed with the 


Commission. However, a transcript 
of such questions and answers. if of 
a soliciting character, should he 
filed with the Commission before 
redistribution. 

A speech or a news release is 
proxy soliciting material if intend- 
ed to condition the opinion of 
stockholders. Such material should 
be filed with the Commission prior 
to its use. Since a news release 
must be disseminated promptly. 
the staff has permitted telegraphic 
or telephoned versions of releases 
to be “filed” and has often proc- 
essed them the same day. 

In some cases one side or the 
other seeks to disseminate reprints 
of a news story or magazine 
article. Such material should be 
filed as soliciting material prior 
to use and is subject to the same 
scrutiny as material originally pre- 
pared as soliciting material. 

Stockholders weigh for them- 
selves the effect of bias in ma- 
terial from either side. Where ap- 
parently independent magazine or 
newspaper articles are used, how- 
ever. if such material has in fact 


Share owners are turning out in increasing numbers for annual meetings. 


Some 3,000 General Electric share 


owners attended this meeting at 


Schenectady. N.Y. 
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Ralph H. Demmler was appointed Chairman of 
the SEC by President Eisenhower in June, 
1953. For 25 years he had practiced private 
law in Pittsburgh, Pa., of which he is a native. 
While with the law firm of Reed, Smith, Shaw 
& McClay, he specialized in corporate and bank- 
ing law. He handled legal matters in connection 
with the construction of Pittsburgh’s Gateway 
Center Development.. 

A graduate of Allegheny College, he received 


his law degree from the University of Pittsburgh Law School in 
1928. He is a member of the Pennsylvania Bar Association, the 


American Law _ Institute 


and the American Bar 


Association. 





been inspired by one of the op- 
posing parties, the lack of objec- 
tivity should be pointed out. The 
SEC staff, therefore. asks a contest- 
ant if he has instigated or paid 
for the preparation of apparently 
independent favorable material 
which he proposes to distribute. 
If he has, the staff calls for dis- 
closure in soliciting material. 

In some instances parties to a 
contest have addressed letters or 
wires to the Commissioners or 
staff, for the purpose of distribut- 
ing such communications to stock- 
holders. Distribution of those com- 
munications is misleading. 


No Approval 


Since the Commission does not 
approve or disapprove material 
filed with it pursuant to the proxy 
rules. references which state or im- 
ply that the Commission has “ap- 
proved” or “cleared” or “sanc- 
tioned” the material are mislead- 
ing. The Commission does not 
approve or disapprove statements 
by opposing sides in contests. The 
ultimate responsibility for the cor- 
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fur- 
nished security holders rests upon 
those who prepare and distribute it. 

The Commission does not express 


rectness of the information 


opinions concerning or approve or 
disapprove business transactions 
or matters submitted to stockhold- 
ers for their action, nor does it 
take sides in proxy contests. 


Job for Courts 


The Commission cannot prohibit 
the use of proxy material without 
obtaining an injunction in a Fed- 
eral court. The Commission cannot 
prohibit the holding of a stockhold- 
ers’ meeting: require its postpone- 
ment; or compel or prohibit the 
voting of proxies. Only the courts 
perform these functions. The Com- 
mission will begin a court action 
or participate in one only where a 
significant problem of construction 
of the statutes or rules is involved 
or where it appears that a willful 
violation has occurred. 

The Commission’s experience in- 
dicates that potentially misleading 
statements and omissions of mate- 
rial facts tend to fall into one of 








the following general categories: 

1. Distortion of business or fi- 
nancial facts for the purposes of 
creating inferences or impressions 
favorable to the contestants which 
are unwarranted by the facts; 

2. Expressions of opinion or 
conclusions concerning the opera- 
tions of the company not supported 
by. or contrary to, the known facts; 

3. Use out of context of state- 
ments made by courts, Congres- 
sional committees and administra- 
tive agencies or references to in- 
dictments or unproven charges, 
under circumstances which infer 
conviction or guilt which has not 
in fact been established; 

1, Expressions as fact which 
should be identified as opinion; 

5. Personal attack without sup- 
porting facts as to associations with 
undesirable persons, the use of re- 
prints or extracts of a defamatory 
nature; 

6. The use of libelous. defama- 
tory or scurrilous material; 

7. Claims, promises or projec- 
tions as to future earnings. divi- 
dends, sales and increases in value 
of assets or stock based on mere 
conjecture or distortion or recon- 
struction of past operating results 
of the company without regard to 
generally accepted accounting, sta- 
tistical or financial principles. 


Personal Attacks 


In a proxy contest sometimes an 
effort is made to launch an attack 
upon the character of an individ- 
ual. Usually the attack is of such 
nature that the Commission staff 


4 


has neither the time nor the com- 
petence to make even a cursory 
check as to its fairness and accu- 
racy. The staff of the Commission 
warns against the use of such ma- 
terial, and indicates that it re- 
serves complete freedom to seek an 
injunction in the Federal court if 
the standards of our rules have not 
been met. In most cases, following 
such a warning, the contestants 
have not assumed the risks in- 
volved in publishing such material. 


Expense Problem 


The expense of proxy contests 
presents an interesting question. 
Any proxy solicitation costs money 
and proxy contests involve large 
sums. Normally the cost of solicita- 
tion is borne by the corporation 
itself even though the solicitation 
is on behalf of management. but 
contestants opposed to manage- 
ment initially bear the expense of 
solicitation. However. the possi- 
bility of reimbursement exists if 
the contestants are successful, and 
the Commission has required con- 
testants to state whether or not. if 
successful, they will seek reim- 
bursement from the company. 

Policing proxy contests is not 
easy. It would be hard to write a 
practicable and fair series of rules 
to control such contests. It is easier 
to say “there ought to be a law” 
than it is to write that law. 

The Commission’s powers must 
be interpreted and administered 
not with reference to the rivalries 
of the contestants but in the inter- 
est of the public and of investors. 
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How BIG Is 
BIG BUSINESS»? 


Q' T in Springfield, Ohio, there’s 
a plant with some 35 em- 
ployes—the K. William Beach 
Manufacturing Co.—which makes 
engine gaskets. Most people would 
label it a “small business.” Yet, it 
buys materials and services from 
25 supplier companies — some 
smaller: some larger — and sells 
its gaskets to Delco Products in 
Dayton, which employs thousands. 

Delco, of course, is a division of 
General Motors, which — employ- 
ing over half a million workers — 
sells its products to thousands of 
independent distributors — many 
having only | to 10 or so employes 
— who sell GM cars and refrigera- 
tors to tens of millions of people. 

Where does “small business” end 
and “big business” begin? 

If at one end of the line the 
Springfield plant stops turning out 
gaskets. or if at the other end con- 
sumers stop buying cars. then all 
business — “big,” “small” or “in- 


between” — inevitably feels the 


chain reaction. Regardless of size, 
all are parts of a machine which 
turns raw materials into finished 
products for the consumers—and 
keeps the economy healthy. 

Yet the term “big business” con- 
tinues in popular And 
around it a myth has been created 
by those who can’t. or won't. see 
that American business is really a 
finely-balanced machine of many 
parts and sizes — all interlocking 
and interdependent. 

That interdependence can prob- 
ably be no more dramatically illus- 
trated than by taking a look at one 
of the nation’s best-known 
panies — General Motors. 

Here is a corporation made up 
of more than 120 plants in 57 
United States cities, 6 in Canada, 
18 in other countries. 

General Motors takes in about 
$10 billion a year gross from sales. 
Here’s what happens to it: 

e@ $25, billion is paid in wages 
and salaries to the 550,000 or more 


usage. 


com- 











employes — who spend it, in turn, 
with the corner grocer, the depart- 
ment store. the barber. 

e $114 billion goes to various 
tax pay out a 
large part of it to thousands of 
small firms working on national de- 
fense contracts or building roads. 


collectors — who 


e@ $51 billion or more goes to 
21.000 independent businesses — 
many of them “small” — who sup- 
ply the goods and services GM 
requires —a lumber mill in Kla- 
math Falls. Ore.: a cotton tape 
mill in Greenville. S. C.; a tannery 
in Grand Haven. Mich.: a tack 
factory in East Jaffrey, N. H., a 
machine shop in Old Town. Me. 

e $'% billion approximately is 
paid in dividends to half a million 
GM share owners—who also buy 
food, clothes. haircuts. 

The chain doesn’t end even 
there: One GM supplier — Henrite 
Products, Ironton, O., manufacturer 
of rubber products—has 125 sup- 
pliers. And the G. H. R. Foun- 
dry, Dayton, calls on 246 firms for 
materials required to produce grey 
castings for GM. Such suppliers 
and sub-suppliers come in all sizes 
—some employ thousands: others 
10 or 20 individuals: still others 
are one-man enterprises. 

Of the $514, billion paid to GM 
suppliers 80 per cent—over $4 bil- 
lion—ultimately finds its way into 
pay envelopes. which the wage 
earners spend at grocers, depart- 
ment stores and barber shops in 
every state in the Union. 

GM products are sold by 18.500 


“small businesses” —car dealers 


and appliance stores — directly to 
the public. which is America’s real 
“Big Business” today. 

So the story is a “living” one, 
retold day after day in terms of 
millions of people. A frequently- 
ignored element. though. is that 
GM operates in a free and healthy 
economic climate. That climate is 
no accident, and very much a part 
of it is a vehicle designed to keep 
the climate healthy —the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

Listed on the Exchange are the 
securities of about 1.200 corpora- 
tions — many of them large in 
terms of employes. sales and num- 
ber of owners— all of them de- 
pendent on thousands of small 
firms and millions of people for 
parts. services and, of course, sales. 


Far-Reaching Effects 


When it comes to ownership of 
these companies a simple fact 
stands out. Ownership can be trans- 
ferred . . . capital can move into 
areas where it is most needed .. . 
companies can raise money needed 
for expansion. When capital moves, 
when stock is traded. its effects are 
felt by the myriad of suppliers and 
service firms tied to the company. 

You may never read that large 
blocks of K. William Beach stock 
have been traded. But the ability 
of GM to meet its financial needs 
through the Stock Exchange is as 
vital to Beach as to GM itself. 

And beyond that, who can tell 
how many corner grocers profit 
when a freight load of gaskets 
leaves Springfield for Detroit? 
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READERS NAME 
72 FAVORITES 


pEADERS of THE EXCHANGE Mag- 
R azine have shown an_ over- 
whelming preference for five issues 
as the best investments among list- 
ed common stocks: 

American Telephone & Tele- 
graph, Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey), General Motors, 
General Electric and E. I. du Pont. 

Those five stocks ranked in the 
order named in the first list of 
readers’ preferences published in 
the February issue of THE Ex- 
CHANGE, representing the opinions 
of 7,727 readers whose ballots were 
received through January 10. And 
their respective positions were un- 
changed February 8, when _ re- 
sponses totaled 8.676 and the tab- 
ulation was ended. 

A. T. & T. received 1,477 first 
choice votes. 

The survey was made possible by 
the generous response of readers 
to a request published in the De- 
cember issue. Readers were asked 





to tell us the three listed common 
stocks they would buy if they were 
willed $60.000. It was assumed that 
$20.000 would be invested in each 
issue and all dividend income re- 
invested. The stocks were to be 
designated choices 1, 2 and 3. 

the accompanying 
tables are the 75 listed common 


Shown in 


stocks most favored by readers, 
and the 10 favorite issues selected 
by readers in each of 4 widely- 
separated states: Florida. Massa- 
chusetts. New Jersey and Ohio. 





10 NEW JERSEY FAVORITES 





10 OHIO FAVORITES 








No. of No. of 

Readers Readers 

Naming Naming 

Stock This Stock Stock This Stock 

Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 159 General Motors 8| 
American Telephone & Telegraph 134 Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 81 
General Motors 104 American Telephone & Telegraph 74 
General Electric 99 General Electric 57 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours 79 E. |. du Pont de Nemours 53 
Int'l Business Machines 31 Dow Chemical . 21 
Radio Corporation of America 31 Union Carbide & Carbon 19 
U. S. Steel 31 Int'l Business Machines 17 
Union Carbide & Carbon 28 Radio Corporation of America 17 
Westinghouse Electric 25 U. S. Steel 17 
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In all, 1.308 different stocks were 
named, 921 of them common or 
preferred issues listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

After the “big five” favorites, 
there was a sharp decline in the 
number of readers agreeing on any 
of the following seventy. For in- 
stance, International Business Ma- 
chines — in sixth position — re- 
ceived less than 25 per cent as 
many votes a % © BB 
while the number of readers who 
selected The Gillette Company 
75th place 


as 


in 
was less than 3 per 


cent of those who named A. T. & T. 
The tabulation of nearly 1,000 
ballots between January 10 and 
February 8 did not change the pop- 
ularity positions of International 
Business Machines, Union Carbide 
& Carbon or Radio Corporation of 
America. Those three stocks con- 
tinued to rank sixth, seventh and 
eighth, respectively. 
United States Steel 
moved past Westinghouse Electric 
to take ninth place. Standard Oil 
of California displaced Texas Com- 
pany, which dropped one rung 


However. 





25 STOCKS MOST POPULAR 


Stock 


American Telephone & Telegraph 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 
General Motors 

General Electric 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours 


International Business Machines 
Union Carbide & Carbon 

Radio Corp. of America 

United States Steel 
Westinghouse Electric 


Dow Chemical 

Eastman Kodak 

Standard Oil of California 
Texas Company 
Socony-Vacuum Oil 


Bethlehem Steel ; 
Olin Mathieson Chemical. .. 
Gulf Oil 

Chrysler Corp. 

Phillips Petroleum 


Kennecott Copper 
Pacific Gas & Electric 
United Fruit 
American Cyanamid 
General Dynamics 


WITH EXCHANGE READERS 





Readers’ Preference 
P vcore Ranking For This Stock 
Naming First Second Third 
This Stock Choice Choice Choice 
2,061 1,477 323 261 
1,989 737 702 530 
1,806 600 706 500 
1,663 490 640 533 
1,412 607 462 343 
497 210 138 149 
464 153 157 154 
454 142 161 151 
426 96 150 180 
413 79 157 177 
376 137 132 107 
281 83 105 93 
253 85 84 84 
241 55 86 100 
217 66 76 75 
208 64 67 77 
206 67 76 63 
204 71 73 60 
183 60 58 65 
177 $7 65 55 
oe 164 44 57 63 
161 47 64 50 
132 35 47 50 
124 49 44 31 
115 38 31 46 
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from thirteenth place. And Gen- 
eral Dynamics moved up_ into 
twenty-fifth place. displacing Com- 
monwealth Edison. American To- 
bacco and Montgomery Ward, 
which had been in a three-way tie 
for that spot. 

(Among the 75 stocks shown in 
the three accompanying tables will 
be found 20 of the 25 issues which 
appear most frequently in the in- 
vestment portfolios of 1.000 fire 
and casualty insurance companies, 
investment trusts (both open- and 


closed-end), college endowment 


funds and life insurance companies. 

The five common stocks favored 
by big institutional investors which 
do not appear in the tables—with 
the figure in parentheses after each 
name indicating the number of this 
Magazine’s readers who named that 
particular stock in the current poll 
—are: American Gas & Electric 
(54). Monsanto Chemical (50). 
Texas Utilities (35). Niagara Mo- 
hawk Power (32) and Continental 
Oil (10). 

To the thousands of readers 
who took the time and trouble 





25 STOCKS RANKING SECOND 


Stock 


International Harvester................. 
Montgomery Ward Ce 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber 

Royal Dutch Petroleum 

Commonwealth Edison 


American Tobacco..... 
Southern Pacific ; 
Consolidated Edison of N. Y.. 
oo Steel 

W. Woolworth. . 


American Airlines 
Anaconda Copper 
Union Pacific Railroad 
Douglas Aircraft 
New York Central Railroad 


Aluminum Co. of America 

Standard Oil of Indiana 

General Foods : 
American Radiator & Stand. Sanitary 
National Lead.... 


Pure Oil 

Sears Roebuck 

Scott Paper 

Allied Chemical & Dye 

Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 


IN POPULARITY WITH READERS 


Readers’ Preference 





Peal Ranking For This Stock 
Naming First Second Third 
This Stock Choice Choice Choice 

ose 114 26 48 40 
112 25 45 42 
Vt 27 41 43 
109 49 34 26 
109 38 43 28 
109 36 42 31 
108 19 39 50 
106 29 43 34 
105 33 40 32 
100 26 32 42 
98 27 35 36 
98 24 39 35 

shia 96 21 31 44 
93 35 23 35 
89 24 27 38 
89 22 36 31 
88 30 28 30 
86 12 26 48 
82 28 26 28 
82 23 27 32 
79 24 25 30 
79 15 23 41 

76 28 24 24 
75 25 29 21 
75 2! 25 29 
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10 FLORIDA FAVORITES 10 MASSACHUSETTS FAVORITES 

No. of No. of 

Readers Readers 

Naming Naming 

Stock This Stock Stock This Stock 
American Telephone & Telegraph 64 Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey).... 116 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 63 General Electric : : 98 
General Motors 51 American Telephone & Telegraph 87 
General Electric Gecabpmipes 42 E. |. du Pont de Nemours 62 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours 32 General Motors 55 
Union Carbide & Carbon 14 Westinghouse Electric ; . 23 
Int'l Business Machines ; 13 Union Carbide & Carbon ‘ 19 
Eastman Kodak 10 U.S. Steel ... ‘ 18 
Westinghouse Electric 9 Int'l Business Machines inode cen 16 
Phillips Petroleum 8 Dow Chemical ‘ : 13 








to cooperate in this poll. the Edi- the investment judgment of our 


tors of THE EXCHANGE express 
their most sincere thanks. 
It will be interesting to compare 


readers with the performances of 
their favorites in the stock market 
as time goes on. 





25 STOCKS RANKING THIRD IN POPULARITY WITH READERS 


No. of Readers’ Preference 
Readers Ranking For This Stock 











Naming First Second Third 
Stock This Stock Choice Choice Choice 
Tri-Continental Corp. ............... 73 24 19 30 
Amerada Petroleum Sa 7\ 34 22 15 
National Dairy Products 71 14 21 36 
General Telephone ..............20-e0eees 69 22 26 21 
Boeing Airplane 68 18 23 27 
Sinclair Oil 68 15 21 32 
Remington Rand 67 16 25 26 
Sylvania Electric Products 66 16 29 21 
SN nse oie ky bat enemNinoae a 65 15 22 28 
St. Regis Paper 65 14 27 24 
ee EE Tee 64 17 23 24 
W. R. Grace & Co. 63 22 22 19 
Southern Co. 63 19 21 23 
Transamerica Corp. 62 17 20 25 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 62 12 26 24 
Aluminium Ltd. 60 20 22 18 
Armco Steel 58 17 19 22 
Columbia Gas System ..............0.005- 58 26 10 22 
Sunray Oil 58 15 17 26 
Ne eee ee 57 14 19 24 
International Tel. & Tel. 57 16 16 25 
Canadian Pacific Railway 56 14 17 25 
El Paso Natural Gas 56 a 16 29 
Safeway Stores 56 9 23 24 
The Gillette Co. 55 21 13 21 
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A Penny-Wise TAX 


rRONG statistical evidence has Pr ten Cy, 
S heen developed to support the xYZ STOCK ? TAX 
a ost ; — COLLECTOR 
theory that the Capital Gains Tax 
impoverishes — rather than en- 


riches—the U. S. Treasury. 

During the six years ending De- 
cember 31, 1954, as the table below 
indicates. the unrealized profit on 
only 10 listed common stocks 
amounted to some $18.6 billion. 
Of that sum, the New York Stock 
Exchange estimates, about $1412 to impair their capital by paying 
billion constituted the unrealized a tax which might run to a maxi- 
profits of individual investors. mum of 25 per cent. 

Why were these individual in- Much of the unrealized profit 
vestors so reluctant—as the small may never be taken. since investors 
average annual turnover in each of can hold their shares till death. 
the 10 issues indicates—to cash in But a 10 per cent maximum tax 
on their profits or switch to an- might result in half of the profits 
other investment? being taken over a period of years 

The most logical answer to that which would boost Treasury 
question is that they were unwilling revenues by about $750.000.000. 














Estimated Unrealized Gains for 10 Listed Stocks—1949-1954—¥in Billions 


Total Market Value 


Outstanding Shares Adj. Approx. Estimated 


Av. Annual Unrealized 











1-1-49 12-31-54 Appreciation Turnover Gains 

E. |. du Pont $ 2.1 $7.46 $5.5 3.1% $45 
General Motors* ........ 2.0 6.7 47 5.9 3.0 
Standard Oil (N. J.) 2.0 7.2 5.2 45 3.8 
Union Carbide & Carbon 12 2.5 1.3 4.0 1.0 
General Electric ............ 1.1 4.1 3.0 48 2.1 
Sears, Roebuck 0.9 9 1.0 3.2 0.8 
Standard Oil of Calif. 0.9 2.3 1.4 4.0 | 
Texas Company 0.7 2.4 1.7 5.1 1.2 
Shell Oil 0.5 1.7 1.2 3.8 0.9 
Amerada Petroleum 0.1 0.8 0.7 7.2 0.4 
Totals . $11.5 $37.2 $25.7 4.6% $18.6 


* Excluding GM stock held by E. |. du Pont. 
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PAPER 
COMPANIES 


Dominate 
NEW LISTINGS 


\IGHT new common stocks were 
E listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange late in 1954 or during 
the first few weeks of 1955—three 
of them equities of enterprises en- 
gaged in paper manufacturing. 





The eight newcomers—shown in 
alphabetical order in the accom- 
panying table, with the number of 
shares and par value for each, num- 
ber of stockholders, share earnings. 
recent dividend payments and tick- 
er symbols—were: 

Minnesota and Ontario Paper 
Co. produces a wide variety of pa- 
per and insulating board products. 
Since the end of World War II 
$42,000,000 has been spent to en- 


Hydroelectric station of Puget Sound 
Power & Light at Concrete, Wash. 


large and modernize mills at In- 
ternational Falls, Minn., and Fort 
Frances and Kenora, Ontario. 

“Mando,” as the company is 
known in the trade, produces news- 
print, specialty papers used in com- 
mercial printing and packaging, 
kraft papers and a complete line of 
insulating board products for the 
building industry marketed under 
the brand name “Insulite.” 

The company says it hydroelec- 
tric power and pulpwood sources 
are abundant. During the past five 
years, production of groundwood. 
and specialty papers and insulating 
board. has shown a steady up- 
trend; while newsprint output has 
held about steady. 

Net sales topped the $70.000.000- 
mark last year. compared with the 
1953 figure of $67.331.000. 


Federal Paper Board Co.., Ine. 
is the nation’s third largest manu- 
facturer of folding boxboard, used 
for packaging such household 
items as food, soap, tobacco, drugs 
and paper tissues. 

Federal Paper has seven paper- 
board mills and six carton plants 
at New Haven, Versailles and 
Montville. Conn.; Palmer. Mass.; 
Bogota, N. J.: Pittsburgh and 
Reading. Pa.; Whitehall. Md.. and 
Steubenville, Ohio. 

Net sales of the company rose to 
a new peak at $34,354,000 in 1954 
from $26.738,.000 in 1953. 


Oxford Paper Co., founded in 
1899, produces high quality paper 
for books, magazines, catalogues. 
envelopes and business papers at 
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mills in Rumford, Maine. and West 
Carrollton, Ohio. 

Since 1945. Oxford has spent 
some $31,500,000 on plant mod- 
ernization and expansion. in the 
process boosting paper-making ca- 
pacity by 43 per cent and pulp- 
making capacity by 58 per cent. 

Demand for book and printing 
papers is increasing steadily. the 
company says. 

Net sales increased to more than 
$54.000.000 last year from $53.- 
800,000 in 1953. 


The Puget Sound Power & 
Light Co. serves one of the na- 
tion’s fastest-growing regions. West- 
ern Washington’s Puget Sound 
area enjoyed a 61.2 per cent 
growth in population between 1940 
and 1950, compared with a 33.9 
per cent gain for the Pacific North- 
west as a whole. The largest cities 
served by Puget Sound Power & 
Light are Bellingham, 34,112 in- 
habitants; Bremerton, 27,678: Ren- 


ton. 16,039 and Olympia, 15.819. 

The company generates elec- 
tricity at seven hydroelectric and 
one steam-electric station with a 
combined capacity of 276,500 kilo- 
watts. 

Last year Puget Sound Power & 
Light’s average residential cus- 
tomer used 5,854 kilowatt hours of 
electricity—a company record and 
631 kilowatts above 1953. 

Net operating revenues rose to 
$20.979,880 in 1954 from $20,333.- 
618 the previous year. 


Hoffman Electronics Corp. is 
a large West Coast producer of 
electronic equipment and television 
sets. The company’s main growth 
has occurred since 1948, when its 
first television sets were intro- 
duced. Net sales, which amounted 
to only $5,098,000 in 1948, soared 
to $50,415,000 by 1953. Last year 
they amounted to $43,000,000. 

TV and radio set sales account 
for about half of Hoffman’s total 





New Common Stocks Listed on New York Stock Exchange 


Earnings Dividends Common 
No. Ticker per Share per Share Share 
Par Value Shares Symbol 1954 1953 1954 1953 Owners 
Drewrys Limited U.S.A., 
Inc. $! 609,812 DRE $2.46 $2.28 $1.50 $1.15 2,700 


Federal Pacific 
Electric Co. $1 


Federal Paper Board 
| 


1,544,108 FPC 0.69' = 1.04 0.60' 0.60! 4,700 


Co., Inc. $5 700,000 FBO 4.01 3.01 1.50 1.25 2,070 
Hoffman Electronics 

Corp 50¢ 750,100 HEC 2.08 1.68 1.00 1.00 4,295 
Minnesota and Ontario 

Paper Co $5 1,344,543 MNT 4.66 4.42 2.00 2.00 9,501 
Oxford Paper Co. $15 780,326 OXP 3.80 2.88 5.00 5.00 3,211 


Puget Sound Power & 
Light Co $10 


Whirlpool Corp. pt $5 


1 Fiscal year ended June 30 


2,177,879 PSD 2.05 1.85 


1.60//2 1.27!/p 13,505 


3,188,624 WHR 2.97 1.30 1.50 1.05 3,150 
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business. The rest consists of de- 
signing and manufacturing elec- 
tronic equipment for the Depart- 
ment of Defense. On October 1. 
the defense contract backlog 
amounted to $52,094,000. 

Five plants are operated in Los 
Angeles: | near Kansas City, Mo. 


Drewrys Limited U.S. A., Inc., 
is a large Midwestern brewer whose 
sales have skyrocketed nearly 1.000 
per cent since 1937—the first full 
year of operation under the present 
management. In the same interval, 
annual sales for the entire brewing 
industry gained only 55 per cent. 

Drewrys’ main brewery is lo- 
cated at South Bend, Ind. Two 
small Chicago breweries — Atlas 
Brewing and Schoenhofen-Edel- 
weiss Co.—were acquired in 1951. 
Current annual capacity of the 
three plants is 1,800,000 barrels. 

Output in 1954 amounted to 
1,373,713 barrels, which was only 
slightly below the peak production 
of 1,420,231 barrels in 1953. 

Drewrys beer and ale are sold 
in Indiana, Michigan. Illinois, 
Ohio, Iowa. Wisconsin and Mis- 
souri. 

Net sales rose to a record high of 
$24.589.871 in 1954 from $24,- 
501,796 the year before. 


Whirlpool Corporation is the 
nation’s largest manufacturer of 
automatic home laundries. It makes 
the “Kenmore” line—marketed ex- 
clusively by Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

-and the “Whirlpool” line—sold 
to some 80 distributors in the con- 


14 


tinental United States and Hawaii. 

Products include wringer wash- 
ers and automatic washers, gas and 
electric dryers and automatic iron- 
ers. Plants at St. Joseph, Mich., and 
Clyde, Ohio, have a daily capacity 
of 1,000 wringer washers, 4,300 
automatic washers, 2.000 electric 
and gas dryers and 160 ironers. 

Whirlpool points out that—with 
only 20 per cent of U. S. homes 
which are wired for electricity hav- 
ing automatic washers and only 
about 5 per cent having automatic 
dryers—there is still a huge poten- 
tial for home laundries. 

The home laundry _ business 
spurted after World War II. Whirl- 
pool’s net sales rose to approxi- 
mately $165,000,000 last year from 
only $7,203,000 in 1945. 


Federal Pacific Electric Com- 
pany was formed nine years ago, 
when four small electrical equip- 
ment businesses were merged. They 
were Cole Industries, Long Island 
City, N. Y.; Wm. Wurdack Elec- 
tric Mfg. Co., St. Louis; Federal 
Electric Products, Newark, N. J.; 
and the electrical division of Colt 
Manufacturing Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Today, the company, which has 
its headquarters in Newark, N. J., 
is the country’s sixth largest manu- 
facturer of electrical control and 
distribution apparatus. 

For the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1954, net sales amounted to 
$33,993,000, which contrasted with 
sales of only $11,400,000 in fiscal 
1948—the first full 12 months of 
operation, 
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UTILITY and OIL Shares 
Popular with COLLEGES 


LEVEN utilities and eight oils 
k were the most popular of all 
the common stocks owned by four 
of the nation’s largest college en- 
dowment funds at the close of the 
1954 fiscal year. 

The accompanying tables show 
the 10 largest blocks of listed equi- 
ties held by Harvard, Yale, Prince- 
ton and Columbia on June 30. 
1954, with comparisons for a year 
and two years earlier. 

The 11 utility stocks are marked 
with a single star in the tables: the 
8 oils by two stars. Although each 
list contains 10 common stocks, 
duplications reduce the number of 
different issues tabled to 27. 


In Three Funds 


Four of the common stocks— 
Standard Oil Company (New Jer- 
sey) , General Electric, Middle 
South Utilities and Gulf Oil—ap- 
pear among the 10 top issues for 
three of the four funds; while five 

Socony-Vacuum Oil, Standard 
Oil of California, Texas Company, 
Westinghouse Electric and Colum- 
bia Gas System—will be found in 
two of the four tables. 

The largest holding of any listed 
common stock was 238,088 shares 
of General Electric—owned by 
Harvard, Yale and Columbia. 
Based on mid-February stock mar- 
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ket prices, the value of these shares 
was more than $12,600,000. 

From a dollar standpoint, how- 
ever, Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey) was the most valuable 
issue in the portfolios of the four 
funds. In addition to the 124.360 
shares held by Harvard, Princeton 
and Columbia combined, the Yale 
portfolio contained 24,400 shares, 
although they do not show in the 
tabulation. The market value of 
these 148.760 shares around the 
middle of last month was in ex- 
cess of $17,000,000. 


Six Large Blocks 

Approximate market values of 
other large blocks of the 27 com- 
mon stocks held by two or more 
of the college funds included Texas 
Company, $8,800,000; Standard 
Oil of California, $6,700,000; 
Socony-Vacuum (including 60,941 











HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


*North American Co. ... 
General Electric Co. (1) 
*Middle South Utilities 
*Niagara Mohawk Power 
*New England Electric System 

**Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad (2) 

**Texas Company 

**Standard Oil Co. of California 

**Continental Oil 

(1) Split 3-for-l on June II, 1954. (2) 


Number Of Common Shares Held 





s =. = 
154,865 153,400 69,900 
138,743 45,325 58,228 
108,216 107,686 100,000 
105,469 83,100 83,100 
100,000 100,000 80,000 

93,131 101,438 99,051 

88,548 35,419 34,004 

67,086 66,091 63,037 

62,697 47,877 47,290 

62,460 57,500 60,560 


Split 2!/2-for-| July 24, 1953. 





shares held by Harvard’s fund but 
not shown in the table). $5.900.- 
000; Middle South Utilities, $5.- 
300,000; Gulf Oil, $4,250,000; and 
Westinghouse Electric, $3,000,000. 

Yale endowment 
fund showed the largest number of 
important portfolio changes be- 
tween mid-1953 and mid-1954. 

In that interval, the Yale fund 
acquired 20,000 additional shares 


University’s 


of National Lead, 16,800 Ameri- 
can Can, 13,500 Socony-Vacuum, 
13,500 Gulf Oil and 7,200 West- 
inghouse. Since holdings of Gen- 
eral Electric grew to 90,240 from 
21.980 shares, Yale probably ac- 
quired 8,100 additional shares 
before that stock was split 3-for-1 
last June. 

The large Harvard fund added 
22,369 shares of Niagara Mow- 





COLUMBIA 


**Socony-Vacuum Oil 
*Columbia Gas System 
*Carolina Power & Light (3) 
*Ohio Edison 

*Southern Company 
**Gulf Oil Corp. (4) 

*El Paso Natural Gas 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
**Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 

General Electric (1) 





UNIVERSITY 

Number Of Common Shares Held 

15,150 15,150 14,800 
13,500 13,500 15,500 
12,400 4,200 4,000 
11,10 10,100 11,000 
10,000 10,000 — 
9,892 9,500 9,900 
9,475 9,475 7,175 
9,430 9,400 14,000 
9,139 6,108 8,600 
9,105 3,000 5,040 


(3) 5 per cent stock dividend March 2, 1953; 2-for-| split June 21, 1954. 
(4) 4 per cent stock dividend December 19, 1952; 4 per cent stock dividend December 10, 1953 
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YALE UNIVERSITY 


General Electric (1) 
American Can 
National Lead 
**Socony-Vacuum Oil ............ 
*Middle South Utilities 
**Gulf Oil Corp. (4) 
Merck & Co. 
Westinghouse Electric ...... 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours 
*Columbia Gas System 


Number Of Common Shares Held 





Se ae 90,240 21,980 13,400 
51,000 34,200 31,800 
42,000 22,000 20,000 
32,500 19,000 14,000 
31,000 31,000 25,000 
29,000 15,500 14,800 
28,000 31,500 —— 
28,000 20,800 15,300 
26,500 26,100 26,100 
26,400 26,400 24,100 





hawk Power, 14,820 Standard Oil 
of California and 4,960 Continen- 
tal Oil: while its holdings of Jersey 
Standard declined by 8,307 shares. 
The 214-for-1 stock split by Sea- 
board Air Line Railroad in July, 
1953. boosted Harvard’s holdings 
of that issue to 88,548 shares — 
seventh largest block owned. 
Important changes in Princeton 
University’s portfolio included the 


disposal of 3,310 Jersey Standard 
shares, and the acquisition of 2.000 
shares of Standard Oil of Califor- 
nia and of 1.500 Northern States 
Power common. 

Save for the addition of 3.031 
shares of Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey), the only important 
changes in Columbia University’s 
equity portfolio came from stock 
splits or stock dividends. 





PRINCETON 


**Gulf Oil Corp. (4) 

**Texas Company pfitiata ths 

**Tide Water Associated Oil (5) 
Dow Chemical (6) 

**Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 

**Standard Oil of California 
*Middle South Utilities 
*Southern Natural Gas (7) 
*Northern States Power 

**Atlantic Refining 


(5) 5 per cent stock dividend June 23, 1954 


(6) Stock split 3-for-| September 17, 1952; 2!/2 


> 
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2\/> per cent stock dividend November 20, 1953 


UNIVERSITY 





Number Of Common Shares Held 

6-30-54 63053 6.30452 
26,114 25,000 24,000 
25,800 25,000 23,00 

24,150 25,000 20,000 
22,600 22,000 7,000 
22,090 25,400 25,000 
22,000 20,000 20,000 
19,000 19,000 18,00 

18,000 18,000 8,000 
16,500 15,000 a 
15,000 15,000 10,000 


per cent stock dividend December 8, 1952 
(7) Stock split 2-for-l November 7, 1952 








THE FIFTH 
WEAPON 


HE Fifth Weapon—a Soviet 
jell new to twentieth cen- 
tury warfare—has as its bull's eye 
the United States of America, ac- 
cording to a study by Robert S. 
Byfield just published. 

Mr. Byfield notes that for several 
thousands of years, wars 
fought with just two weapons, ar- 
mies and navies. A third weapon 
was added with the development 
of air power. Then a fourth weapon 
was fashioned by Nazi Germany 
and 


were 


Communist Russia, loosely 


called psychological warfare. 


Russian Creation 

Now. Mr. Byfield says, Russia 
has created the Fifth Weapon 
which may neutralize, inactivate 
or even “capture” conventional ar- 
mies, navies and air power. 

Mr. Byfield describes the Fifth 
Weapon as a “methodology”- 
“the Kremlin’s plan for the total 
coordination and _ integration of 
the first four weapons.” 

“American experts,” he contin- 
ues. “talk about the constituents 
of orthodox warfare—firepower, 
material, logistics, and control of 
the ‘inner lines’ of communication 
of the Eurasian world island. 

“But virtually nothing has been 
said about the Fifth Weapon which 
may, in the long run, effect the 


bloodless collapse of the American 
Republic. The Fifth Weapon is so 
alien to our culture—so secret—-so 
complex—so fearfully destructive 
of morale that it is almost impos- 
sible to detect and resist.” 

The major portion of Mr. By- 
field’s book is devoted to analyzing 
specific techniques used by the 
USSR in furthering plans for 
world domination by communism. 


Examples Cited 


As one example of the “concept 
of total conflict,” he cites recent 
developments in Indo-China, where 
Red troops capable of knocking 
out French forces suddenly stop. 
The repercussion to this occurred 
half way around the world when 
the French Chamber of Deputies, 
hoping perhaps that co-existence 
was possible, rejected the Euro- 
pean Defense Community. 

As another case, he referred to 
the U. S. troops captured in Korea 
held as hostages after an armistice 
—=2& tool for Red 
China. Thus. he said. prisoners 
taken in a hot war provide a ve- 
hicle for cold war propaganda. 
reducing this country’s prestige 
abroad and creating doubts at 
home by our inability to take care 
of our own people. 

Mr. Byfield is a member of the 
New York Stock Exchange who 
has the Exchange's 
United Nations representative 
since 1951. “The Fifth Weapon.” 
is available at $1 a copy from 
Bookmailer, Box 101, Murray Hill 
Station, New York 16, N. Y. 
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PREFERRED 
DIVIDEND 


Arrearages 
Decline 


T THE beginning of the current 
A year, the amount of back divi- 
dends owed on listed cumulative 
preferred stocks—$301,226,806 
was 2 per cent smaller than it had 
been 12 months earlier and 69 per 
cent less than a decade before. 

Seventeen listed companies had 
18 cumulative preferred stock is- 
sues with dividend arrearages on 
January 1, 1955. This compared 
with 19 companies, 20 preferreds 
and a total arrearage of $308.- 
719.633 at the beginning of 1954— 
and with 37 companies. 48 pre- 
ferred stocks and a combined ar- 
rearage of $917,966.027 on Janu- 
ary 1. 1946. 


Effect on Common 

A cumulative preferred stock is 
one on which dividends accumulate 
if they aren’t paid. Corporations 
having cumulative preferred issues 
outstanding cannot pay dividends 
on their common shares if any 
back payments are owed on the 
cumulative preferred. 

However, arrearages on cumula- 
tive preferreds aren't always paid 
off eventually. In some instances all 
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back dividends are paid; in others 
part is paid; in still others little 
or nothing is paid. 

In the latest year. five cumulative 
preferreds were eliminated from 
the arrearage list and three new 
preferreds joined that group—-a 
net reduction of two. 


Three Newcomers 


Newcomers to the list were Rob- 
bins Mills 4.50 per cent convertible 
preferred, Servel, Inc. $4.50 pre- 
ferred and Spear & Co. $5.50 first 
preferred. 

Of the five eliminated, two— 
Central of Georgia Railway 5 per 
cent preferred “B” and New York. 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad 5 
per cent preferred “A”—paid up 
all the back dividends they had 
owed at the beginning of 1954. The 
other three—-Armour & Co. $6 
prior preferred, Bush Terminal 
Buildings 7 per cent preferred and 
Thompson-Starrett Co. $3.50. pre- 
ferred—were suspended from trad- 
ing by the Stock Exchange. 


Of the 18 cumulative preferred 


stocks owing back dividends in 











January 1, 1955, only 7 made any 
cash distributions last year. 

Moreover, 5 of the 18 have been 
in arrears for a decade or more. 

The largest amount owed Janu- 
ary 1, 1955, on any of the issues 
cited $118,111,000 on Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad 5 per cent 
preferred; while Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas Railroad 7 per cent “A” was 
a close second with an arrearage of 
$100,375,373. 

Few experienced investors have 
even a faint hope that either of 
these carriers will ever be able to 
pay off their huge preferred divi- 
dend arrearages in full. It is pos- 


was 


sible, though, that a reorganization 
plan may be worked out for either 
or both of these railroads which 
would give cumulative preferred 
stockholders some new security in 
exchange for their holdings. 

The smallest total amount owed 
by any of the issues cited was 
$26.755 on Spear & Company's 
first preferred, but Peabody Coal 
only owed $1.56 per share on its 
prior preferred. 

Of the 13 issues whose cumula- 
tive preferreds have missed divi- 
dend payments for fewer than 10 
years, 7 owe less than half a 
million dollars each on arrears. 





LISTED DOMESTIC PREFERRED STOCK ISSUES IN ARREARS 
As of January |, 1955* 

















APPROXIMATE Market Cash 
ARREARAGE Price Dividends 
ISSUE Per Share Amount 2/11/55 Paid in 1954 
Dividends Accrued for Less Than 10 Years 
American Hide & Leather Co —6¥ pfd. $ 6.75 $ 327,578 $ 34% nil 
Childs Co.—5% cum. conv. 4.69 736,508 15% nil 
Cudahy Packing Co.—4'/2% pfd. 9.00 900,000 64 nil 
Internat'l Rys. of Central America— 

5% cum. pfd 46.00 4,600,000 725%, $1.25 
Peabody Coal Co.—5% conv. pr. pfd. 1.56 879,075 17% nil 
Robert Reis & Co.—$1.25 Pref. 7.50 852,390 9% nil 
Robbins Mills—4.50% Conv. pfd 1.69 282,000 36%, 0.56 
Servel, Inc.—$4.50 pfd. 3.38 154,128 58 2.25 
Alex. Smith, Inc.—3'/2% pfd. 5.25 229,415 54 nil 

do—4.20% pfd. 6.30 289,737 60'/2 nil 
Spear & Co.—$5.50 Ist. pfd. 2.75 26,755 85 2.75 
United Dye & Chemical—7% pfd. 49.00 905,177 71 1.75 
United Wallpaper Inc.—4% cv. pfd. 3.00 106,773 17% nil 

Dividends Accrued for 10 Years or More 

Alleghany Corp.—5'2.% pfd. "A" 130.25 17,810,906 223'/2 nil 
International Hydro-El. System—Cl. ‘'A"’ 45.50 38,980,669 4Y, nil 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas R.R.—7% "A" 150.50 100,375,373 90 6.00 
Missouri Pacific R.R.—5% pfd. 164.50 118,111,000 80% nil 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical—6% pfd. 73.50 15,659,322 136% 6.00 

* Includes all dividend declarations made in 1954. 
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How To Win Friends 
And Add Stockholders 


NE great industrial corporation 
QO came up with a new twist for 
the celebration of its 85th Birthday 

-hy giving. not receiving. 

The Standard Oil Company 
(Ohio), which became 85 years 
old on January 10 last, made the 
occasion a notable one for many 
Buckeye State couples by present- 
ing those who became parents on 
that date with the equivalent of a 
share of common stock, 

\ll parents had to do was wr.te 
\. A. Stambaugh. Ohio Standard’s 
Chairman. giving the facts about 
children born to Ohio residents on 
the tenth of January. 1955. 

The parents received $44.75 
high price for Sohio common on 
the 85th Birthday—to be used to- 
wards the purchase of a share of 
that stock for the youngster. 

\t last count. the number of new 
Ohio citizens born on the oil com- 
pany's birthday was 688. Whether 
that total included any twins or 
triplets wasn’t disclosed. If not. it 
would certainly seem to show an 
appalling lack of initiative on the 
part of many of the parents. 

What prompted Sohio to mark 
its 85th milestone in this wav? 

“We believe.” Chairman Stam- 
baugh explained. “there is no bet- 
ter way of expressing our faith in 
the future than to share our part 
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Sohio welcomes 
600 brand new par 
born today! 


‘tners 





This anniversary ad ran in news- 
papers throughout Ohio. 


of it with these brand new 
Ohioans.” 

When Sohio was founded in 
1870. he pointed out, Ohio had 
2.500.000 citizens: today’s popula- 
tion is over triple that figure. 

“And * * * .” he added. “tomor- 
row’s progress promises to outstrip 
the past! 

“Over the years. as the promise 
of the future unfolds. each of these 
January 10th citizens will have a 
stake in our Company. in Ohio and 
in the free economic system that 
has brought such progress as few 
men would have believed possible 
85 vears ago.” 

Maybe Mr. Stambaugh and Ohio 
Standard have come up with a 
novel and workable plan to make 
friends—and add _ stockholders. 
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What rights does an owner of common stock have? 


: Question submitted by S. Potter, publicity manager, 
a ‘ Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
caret 


When you own common stock, you own a part of a company 
= and share in its growth and any profits it may pay out as 
ge dividends. (Depending largely on how your company prospers, 

4 of course, your stock may increase or decrease in value.) As 
a~ ® the owner of shares listed on the New York Stock Exchange, 
you can vote in stockholders’ meetings for the directors of the 

company who select the management. Companies listed on the Exchange agree 
to furnish share owners with an annual report and, where practical, with quar- 
terly statements of earnings. You always know the market price of a stock 
listed on the Exchange and can order it sold for cash with a telephone call. 


HOW MANY STOCKS PAY DIVIDENDS? 
Question submitted by W. H. Giger, Jr., 


Space salesman, Hawthorne, N. J. 


Based on Dee. 31, 1954, prices of the 1,076 companies listed 
on the Stock Exchange, last year 200 paid 6°; or more; 233 


aid 5% to 6°; 2387 paid 4% to 5%; 167 paid 3% to 47; 
} } I 


oO» 


84 paid 2° to 3°); 47 paid under 2%. 108 paid no dividends. 


CAN | BE SURE OF GETTING DIVIDENDS? 


Question submitted by H. Wallshem, 
housewife, Philadelphia, Pa. 


You can’t be sure, of course, any more than you can be sure 
of getting a continuous return if you own a business of your 
own. But you can buy stocks in well-established, successful 
companies that have paid regular dividends over the years 
(297 common stocks listed on the Stock Exchange have paid 
dividends every year for 25 to 107 years). 

Like millions of other Americans, you can get facts and experienced help 
at no cost or obligation from a Member Firm of the Exchange. Whether your 
account is large or small, you'll find a warm and friendly welcome at the 
Member Firm office in your locality. 


OWN YOUR SHARE OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


Members and Member Firms of the NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
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